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New Bill to Aid A bill in aid of construction of educational television 
TV Construction facilities (H.R. 10609) was introduced on February 23 by 
Offered in House Rep. Kenneth A. Roberts (D.-Ala.), a member of the Sub- 

committee on Communications and Power of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee. This bill contains elements of several of the 
bills introduced a year ago during the first session of the 86th Congress. 

The bill provides $10,000 for each state to survey the need for such facilities, 
and it further provides assistance through matching grants up to $1,000,000 for each 
state to construct educational television facilities. Provision is made in the matching 
grants for giving credit for prior expenditures in the construction of educational TV 
stations. Grants would be made on the recommendation of and through a state educational 
television agency, but the operation of the TV facilities is not limited to state agencies 
or institutions as there is also provision to recognize operation by non-profit community 
educational television organizations. Administration of the grants would be through the 
office of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Introduction of this bill followed a field study by the subcommittee (authorized in 
June, 1959, as reported in this Bulletin, Vol. VIII, No. 21) which was conducted during 
the congressional recess. A 20-page summary of the field hearings was issued in 
February by the committee. 

It seems unlikely that further hearings will be held on this subject by the House 
subcommittee. Institutions and individuals interested in H.R. 10609 should state their 
position on this bill to the subcommittee and to other members of the House. Members of 
the Subcommittee on Communications and Power of the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee are Oren Harris (Arkansas) chairman, Walter Rogers (Texas), John James 
Flynt, Jr. (Georgia), John E. Moss (California), Dan Rostenkowski (Illinois), John B. 
Bennett (Michigan), J. Arthur Younger (California), and William H. Avery (Kansas). 


Higher Education's 
Voluntary Support 
Shows Another Gain 


A gain of $128,762,000 in voluntary support which American 
colleges and universities received during 1958-59 -- 
nearly 21 per cent above the net figure for 1956-57 -- has 
been announced by the Council for Financial Aid to Educa- 
tion. The report was based on the Council's third biennial survey of voluntary gifts 
and grants to the nation's institutions of higher education. A grand total of 
$751,405 ,590 was reported by 1,071 colleges and universities that took part in the 
survey. 

The 1956-57 grand total actually was $817,378,000, but it included nearly 
$200,000,000 in non-recurring faculty salary endowment grants made by the Ford Founda- 
tion. Nine hundred and four institutions received the total which was reported in the 
1956-57 survey. The first survey which the Council for Financial Aid to Education con- 
ducted, covering the academic year 1954-55, showed that 728 participating colleges and 
universities received a total of $336,030,000 in voluntary gifts and grants. 

John A. Pollard, vice president-research for the Council, commented: "The best 
evidence of the steady increase in voluntary support which the nation is giving to 
higher education is that the 517 colleges and universities taking part in all three of 
the Council's biennial surveys reported a gain of 94 per cent in the five years 1954- 
55 through 1958-59." Dr. Pollard went on to say that the increase in voluntary support, 
if it continues at anything like the present rate, will more than bring the level of 
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gifts and grants from all sources to the estimated $1,900,000,000 which will be needed 
by 1969-70. That amount, Dr. Pollard explained, would represent the private sector's 
share of the $9,000,000,000 a year which the nation's colleges and universities will 
need for all purposes -- educational program plus plant maintenance, improvement, and 
expansion. 

Alumi during 1958-59, the CFAE's survey report indicated, gave $152,582,763 to 
the colleges and universities. This amount was the largest contributed to them by 
any of the nine sources. Non-alumni individuals or families gave the second highest 
amount, $129,349,375, and govenments the third highest, $124,822,028. As in the 
1956-57 survey, business corporations contributed the fourth largest amount, $93,456,255, 

Dr. Pollard remarked that these contributions reported from business concerns do 
not include large sums paid directly to students as awards for scholarships and fellow- 
ships, and other forms of aid. He estimates that during the calendar year 1958 business 
firms gave higher education in this country approximately $136,000,000 and during 1959 
around $150,000,000. The CFAE's three biennial surveys make it clear, Dr. Pollard 
added, that business corporations probably will continue to be one of the half dozen 
most fruitful sources of voluntary support for American higher education -- along with 
alumni, non-alumni individuals or families, governments, general welfare foundations, 
and religious denominations that have church-related colleges. 

The Council's survey for 1958-59 revealed the fact that, since 1954-55, all 
sources of voluntary support have increased their rate of giving to American colleges 
and universities by an average of 123.6 per cent. The rates of increase, Dr. Pollard 
pointed out, range from 318 per cent for governments and for non-alumni individuals 
or families down to 50 per cent for religious denominations. Alumni, he said, had the 
second highest rate of increase in giving, 192.9 per cent, over the five year span. 
Among the nine sources business corporations had the fifth highest rate, 149.7 per 
cent. 

In the Council's 1958-59 survey the largest percentage of the grand total of 
$751,405,590 given for any one purpose was for unrestricted use -- $195,181,231, or 
26 per cent. Unrestricted gifts, which the Council says are the kind most desired by 
the colleges and universities, also were the most numerous in the 1954-55 and 1956-57 
surveys. Of the grand total of $1,904,813,713 reported for the three years, $488,599,459, 
or 25.6 per cent, was given without restriction as to use. Grants for physical plant 
were next most voluminous -- $398,099,978, or 20.9 per cent of the grand total. 

The major private universities and the private coeducational colleges held their 
1956-57 ranks as recipients of the largest shares of the grand total of gifts and grants. 
The 49 universities got 37.4 per cent of the 1958-59 total of $751,405,590, and the 
327 coeducational colleges reporting procured 21.7 per cent. Between 1956-57 and 
1958-59 the state colleges and universities and the professional or specialized 
schools made the greatest gains, among the eight groups of institutions, in the portions 
of the grand total they got. 

The five institutions which procured the largest amounts of voluntary aid re- 
ported in the 1958-59 survey are: Harvard, $38,185,765; California (at Berkeley), 
$22,826,967; Stanford, $22,261,809; Yale, $19,626,247; and Michigan (at Ann Arbor), 
$17,351,559. Two of the five are state universities. 

The University of Michigan reported $5,036,243 in grants from business firms, the 
largest amount from that source reported by any institution that took part in the 
Council's 1958-59 survey. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology reported the 
second largest amount, $3,124,041. 

The Council for Financial Aid to Education's 1958-59 survey was conducted with 
the aid of the American Alumni Council, American Association of Junior Colleges, 
American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities, American College 
Public Relations Association, Association of American Colleges, Independent College 
Funds of America, National Catholic Educational Association, and State Universities 
Association. The CFAE's Division of Research prepared the survey report. 
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Business Officers The Executive Committee of the American Council on Edu- 


to Be Given New cation has approved a working agreement whereby special 
Council Services services will be provided to the National Federation of 


College and University Business Officers Associations. 
President Arthur S. Adams has designated Fred S. Vorsanger, the Council's business 
manager, to carry out the provisions of the agreement. His chief duties will be 
as follows: 

(1) To edit and distribute a new periodical, entitled "Washington Report," 
definitely designed to improve the information available to college and university 
business officers; 

(2) To act as a source of information to whom a business officer of any 
institution may turn for help in clarifying or discussing problems connected with 
the business function of his institution; 

(3) To arrange meeting places, preferably using Council facilities, for con- 
ferences of business officers, and make the detailed plans for such meetings; and 
(4) To attend board and committee meetings of the National Federation in 

order that he may be fully conversant with the Federation's affairs. 
The direct costs of this operation will be met by the Federation. 


More Research Well-rounded high school science teaching will be 
Institutes for assisted by two National Science Foundation summer pro- 
Teachers Listed grams announced this month. 


High school teachers who need to learn more about 
the nature and methods of research will benefit from this year's second group of 
grants in the Research Participation for Teacher Training Program, which will 
provide for an additional 200 teacher-participants at 23 institutions. The first 
group of grants in this program was announced Jan. 25, 1960, by NSF. (See this 
Bulletin, Vol. IX, No. 6.) Together, the two groups of grants provide a total 
of 750 participants at 80 institutions, at a total cost of about $1,244,000. 

High school teachers who have adequate theoretical training but insufficient 


laboratory experience may benefit from the second group of grants announced recently. 


Six grants totaling $66,730 will enable 62 teachers to get thorough grounding in 
laboratory techniques and equipment. 

Teacher-participants in all programs will be chosen by the cooperating 
institutions, listed below. Inquiries and applications should be addressed to 
the directors of the programs, NOT to the Foundation. Early inquiry is advised. 

Participating teachers will receive stipends of up to $75 per week plus 
allowances for travel and dependents. 


RESEARCH PARTICIPATION FOR TEACHER TRAINING 


Summer, 1960 
CALIFORNIA 
University of California, Berkeley Biology, Chemistry, Engineering, 
Prof. Donald C. Bryant Geology, Mathematics, Physics 
Program Coordinator 7 weeks beginning June 20 
Engineering Sciences Extension 15 high school teachers 
Long Beach State College, Long Beach Chemistry 
Dr. Darwin L. Mayfield 8 weeks beginning June 20 
Department of Physical Science and Mathematics 6 high school and college teachers 
College of the Pacific, Stockton Biological and Hydrographic Science 
Dr. Joel Hedgpeth 7 weeks beginning June 20 
Pacific Marine Station, Dillon Beach, 8 high school and college teachers 


Marin County 


TT. 


Stanford University, Stanford 
Prof. 0. Cutler Shepard 
Department of Metallurgical Engineering 


COLORADO 

Colorado State University, Fort Collins 
Dr. Merle G. Payne 

Department of Chemistry 


FLORIDA 

Florida State University, Tallahassee 
Dr. Leland Shanor 

Department of Biological Sciences 


ILLINOIS 

Knox College, Galesburg 
Dr. Russell Sutton 
Department of Chemistry 


INDIANA 

Goshen College, Goshen 
Dr. Henry D. Weaver, Jr. 
Department of Chemistry 


Indiana University, Bloomington 
Dr. Paul Klinge, Coordinator 
for school science 


KANSAS 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 
Dr. Ted F. Andrews 

Department of Biology 


KENTUCKY 

University of Kentucky, Lexington 

Dr. Ernest M. Spokes 

Department of Mining and 
Engineering 


MISSISSIPPI 

University of Mississippi, University 
Dr. Barton Milligan 

Department of Chemistry 


MONTANA 

Montana State University, Missoula 
Prof. Ludvig G. Browman 
Department of Zoology 


NEW MEXICO 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 
Dr. Phillip E. Bocquet 

Department of Chemical Engineering 


NEW JERSEY 

Newark College of Engineering, Newark 
Prof. James A. Bradley 

Department of Chemical Engineering 


Science of Materials 
8 weeks beginning June 20 
6 college teachers 


Biology, Chemistry, Engineering, 
Mathematics, Physics 

10 weeks beginning June 13 

10 college teachers. 


Biological and Physical Sciences, 


Psychology 
8 weeks beginning June 13 
12 college teachers 


Chemistry 
9 weeks beginning June 13 


4 high school and college teachers 


Chemistry 
10 weeks beginning June 6 
4 high school teachers 


Astronomy, Biology, Chemistry, 
Physics, Psychology 

8 weeks beginning June 20 

15 college teachers 


Biology 
12 weeks beginning June 6 
6 high school teachers 


Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics 
8 weeks beginning June 1 
3 high school teachers 


Chemistry 
103 weeks beginning June 9 
6 college teachers 


Biology 
10 weeks beginning June 13 
2 high school teachers 


Biology, Chemistry, Physics 
1l weeks beginning June 13 
1O high school teachers 


Chemistry and Physics 
8 weeks beginning July 1 
8 high school teachers 
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NEW YORK 
Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam 
Dr. F. Gordon Lindsey 

Director of Summer Programs 


Roswell Park Memorial Institute, Buffalo 


Dr. Edwin A. Mirand 
Director of Summer Programs 


NORTH CAROLINA 

North Carolina State College, Raleigh 
Dr. Homer C. Folks 

School of Agriculture 


OHIO 

Ohio State University, Columbus 

Dr. F. E. Deatherage 

Department of Agricultural Biochemistry 


OKLAHOMA 
University of Oklahoma, Norma 
Dr. Horace H. Bliss 
61 Faculty Exchange 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Temple University, Philadelphia 
Dr. David Sarner 

Division of Secondary Education 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Furman University, Greenville 

Dr. J. A. Southern 

Division of Science and Mathematics 


TEXAS 

North Texas State College, Denton 
Dr. Robert C. Sherman 

Department of Biology 


COLORADO 


Colorado State University, Fort Collins 
Dr. Walter R. Benson 
Department of Chemistry 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan College of Mining and Technology, 


Houghton 
Dr. M. E. Volin 


Institute of Mineral Research 


MINNESOTA 
St. Mary's College, Winona 

Brother H. Charles, F. S. C. 
Department of Biology 


LABORATORY TRAINING FOR SCIENCE TEACHERS 
Summer, 1960 


Chemistry and Physics 
9 weeks beginning June 27 
10 high school teachers 


Biology 
9 weeks beginning July l 
10 high school teachers 


Biology, Chemistry, Mathematics, 
Physics 

9 weeks beginning June 6 

15 high school and college teachers 


Biology and Chemistry 
10 weeks beginning June 18 
4 college teachers 


Biological and Physical Sciences, 
Mathematics, Engineering 

8 weeks beginning June 6 

10 high school and college teachers 


Biology, Chemistry, Mathematics, Physics 
8 weeks beginning June 21 
10 high school teachers 


Biology, Chemistry, Physics 
8 weeks beginning June 6 
10 high school teachers 


Biology, Chemistry, Physics : 
11 weeks beginning June 6 
8 high school and college teachers 


Chemistry 
8 weeks beginning June 20 
8 high school teachers 


Chemistry 
8 weeks beginning July 5 
2 high school teachers 


Biology 
4 weeks beginning July 5 
24 high school teachers 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Pembroke State*College, Pembroke Biology and Chemistry 
Dr. Henry Tamar 6 weeks beginning June 6 
Science Department 12 high school teachers 


OHIO 

Central State College, Wilberforce Biology and Chemistry 

Dr. Bernard H. Johnson 8 weeks beginning June 20 

Chemistry Department 10 high school teachers 

TEXAS 

East Texas State College, Commerce Physics 
Dr. J. H. Clements 6 weeks beginning June 6 
Department of Physics 6 high school teachers 
Selective Service National headquarters of the Selective Service System hag 
Test Set for April just announced that the 1960 Selective Service College 


Qualification Test will be offered to college students 
on April 28 at approximately 500 colleges throughout the nation. Executive Order 
10562 stipulates that, to qualify for student deferment in the graduate school, a 
registrant must stand in the upper quarter of the male graduates in his senior class; 
or he must have passed a Selective Service College Qualification Test with a grade of@ 
80 or better. | 

In 1959 fewer than 0.5% of those eligible to take this examination actually took 
it, and the ratio has been less than 2 for the past four years. The result is that 
many college graduates are entering graduate school without either of the two alternm 
tive qualifications for student deferment. The age of induction is now approximately 
223 years, and many students are being called up in the midst of their first year of 
graduate study. Although the I-S(C) classification may be used to tide a student ova 
the academic year, his ultimate status remains in doubt. 

Deferment extends liability for military service until age 35. It should be 
emphasized that, by taking the test and passing it, the student has not committed hig 
self to deferment. On the contrary, he has merely provided himself with an option 
that he may, or may not, excercise. 


Additional Language Approval of four additional regular-session Language 
Institutes Announced Institutes under Title VI of the National Defense Edu- 


cation Act during the 1960-61 academic year, has been 
announced by U. S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick. (For a list of 
centers previously approved, see this Bulletin, Vol. IX, No. 8.) 

Commissioner Derthick also announced the establishment of a Russian Language 
Institute at Dartmouth College to be conducted next summer. The names of 35 other | 
colleges and universities to conduct 1960 summer Institutes were released previouslya™ 
(see this Bulletin, Vol. IX, No. 2.) | 

With the announcement of the four regular-session institutes and the Dartmouth 3 
summer institute, the program of Language Institutes for 1960-61 is completed, 
Commissioner Derthick said. 1 

Names of the institutes and their directors follow: Indiana University, Blooming 
ton, Ind.; 30 secondary school teachers of Russian. Director: Dr. Wm. B. Edgerton; ! 
Dept. of Slavic Languages and Literatures. Kent State University, Kent, Ohio; 18 | 
secondary school teachers of German. Director: Dr. Adolf E. Schroeder, Dept. of 
Foreign Languages. Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa.; 23 secondam™ 
school teachers of French. Director: Dr. Simon Belasco, Dept. of Romance Languagem@ 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; 30 elementary and secondary school 
teachers of Spanish. Director: Dr. R. M. Duncan, Dept. of Modern and Classical 
Languages. 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H.; 40 secondary school teachers of Russian, 1 
1 to August 18, 1960. Director: Dr. Basil Milovsoroff, Dept. of Russian. 
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WHEN AN ADDRESS IS GIVEN, WRITE TO THAT ADDRESS FOR INFORMATION. 
If no address is given, write to OSIR for the address. 
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(Faculty) QR 1631 - A 3-page questionnaire (covering letter dated 
February 15, 1960) “to determine what methods college and university boards 
of trustees use to judge the effectiveness or ineffectiveness of work done 
by their college presidents." 


(Faculty) QR 1604-Q1009 - A 2-page questionnaire (covering letter dated 
December 8, 1959) entitled "Teacher Self-Evaluation” has been circulated by 
the Associate Secretary for Research and Studies, AACTE, 1201 - 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. QR 1604-Q1010 - A 2-page questionnaire entitled 
“Orienting New Faculty" has been circulated by the President, Plymouth 
Teachers College, Plymouth, New Hampshire. 


(Faculty) QR 1600 - A l-page form entitled "New Appointments and Faculty 
Resignations, Retirements, and Deaths (Not Shown in College Catalogue 

Dated )" has been circulated by The Educational Directory, 1525 East 
53rd Street, Chicago 15, Illinois. 


(Faculty Facility) QR 1636 - A 3-page questionnaire (covering letter dated 
March 15, 1960) requesting “information concerning any Faculty Club or other 
facility." 


(Faculty Manual) QR 1634 - A letter request for a copy of the Faculty Manual 
has been circulated as part of a study to determine "the nature of the contents, 
the form, the distribution, and the overall importance to the educational 
institution of the Faculty Manual." 


(Faculty - Political Activities) QR 1616 - A letter-type questionnaire dated 
February 22, 1960, to determine "the legal policies, administrative policies 
and by-laws, as well as the extent, capacities, and desirability of faculty 
participation in politics." 


(Faculty Schedules) QR 1574 - A letter-type survey dated March 14, 1960, on 
the scheduling of courses, the scheduling of office hours, and the consideration 
of committee work in the assignment of load. 


(Faculty Research) QR 1632 - A letter request dated February 29, 1960, by 


the Dean of the College, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota, “to learn 
about faculty research programs at other colleges." 
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(Salaries) QR 1589 - A l-page questionnaire (covering letter dated 
January 12, 1960) entitled "Salaries of Faculty Members 1959-60" has 


been circulated by the Assistant to the Provost, University of Massachusetts, 


Amherst, Massachusetts. 


(Salaries) QR 1598 - A l-page questionnaire entitled “Administrative Salary 


Survey" has been circulated by the District Superintendent, Oceanside- 
Carlsbad High School and College District, 150 South Horne Street, Oceanside, 


California. 


(Salaries) QR 1617 - A request (February, 1960) for a copy of the salary 
scale and data on the number of faculty by rank has been circulated by the 


President, Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


(Finances) QR 1417 (previously reported) has resulted in a 104-page report 
by the U.S. Office of Education entitled "Higher Education Planning and 
Management Data 1959-60." This report is the third of an annual series. 

Data are given on salary, tuition and fees, room and board. Copies available 


(70¢ a copy) from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. (Circular No. 614) 


(Finances) QR 1458 (previously reported) has resulted in a 54-page report 
entitled “Salaries Paid and Salary Practices in Universities, Colleges, and 
Junior Colleges, 1959-60." Copies available ($1.00 each) from Publications- 
Sales Section, National Education Association, 1201 - 16th Street, N.W., 


Washington 6, D.C. (Research Report 1960-R3) 


(Finances) QR 1627 - A questionnaire circulated as part of a study entitled 
“Practices of Renumeration of Students for Extra-Curricular Activities." 


For further information write to the Dean of Men, University of Houston, 


Houston 4, Texas. 


(Alumni Giving) QR 1442 (previously reported) has resulted in an 84-page 
report entitled "1958-1959 Survey of Annual Giving and Alumni Support." 
Copies ($2.00 each) may be obtained from the American Alumni Council, 


1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


(Enrollment) QR 1618 - A l-page questionnaire entitled "Enrollment by Year 
From 1948 to 1960" has been circulated as part of a study of higher education 
in Iowa. 


(Enrollment-Foreign Languages) QR 1625-Q1019 - A 2=page questionnaire 
entitled "Foreign Language Offerings and Enrollments in Public Junior and 
Senior High Schools, Fall 1958." QR 1625-Q1020 - A 2-page questionnaire 
entitled "Modern Foreign Language Enrollments in Colleges and Universities." 
For further information write to the Director of Research, The Modern 


Language Association of America, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York. 
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(Foreign Languages QR 1635-Q1039 - A 6-page questionnaire entitled 
“The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in Colleges and Universities." 
QR 1635-Q1040 - A 4-page questionnaire entitled "Foreign Languages in 
Independent Secondary Schools." The above questionnaires have been 
circulated by the Director of Research, The Modern Language Association 

of America, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York, as part of "a study of 
the status of modern foreign languages in schools in the United States. 
This study is authorized by the Federal Government and financed by the 


National Defense Education Act . . The Government will release statistics 
only in the final printed form." 


(Curriculum - English) QR 1626 - A l-page questionnaire pertaining to 


courses in English has been circulated by the Commission on English, 183 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


(Curriculum - Music) QR 1628 - A 2-page questionnaire entitled "The Music 
Program in Catholic Colleges and Universities in the United States" has been 
circulated to obtain material for a doctoral dissertation. 


(Advanced Courses) QR 1522 - A 2-page questionnaire sent to 75 colleges 
on “advanced" courses taken at the secondary school level, has been circulated 
by the Dean of the College, Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. 


(Journalism Instruction) QR 1638 - A 2-page questionnaire (covering letter 
dated March 3, 1960) entitled "Journalism Instruction in Liberal Arts 
Colleges," to determine, “on the basis of present thought and practice, the 
correct place of journalism education in liberal arts colleges in the United 
States. . . Results of the survey will be distributed to all respondents." 


(R.O.T.C. Programs) QR 1614 - A survey (February, 1960) of R.O.T.C. programs 
in institutions of higher learning has been circulated by the President, 
Southwest Missouri State College, Springfield, Missouri. 


(Grade Distribution) QR 1630 - A l-page questionnaire entitled "Undergraduate 
Students Grade Distribution for Fall and Spring Semesters, 1958-59, In 


Per Cent" has been circulated by the Assistant to the Provost, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts. 


(Grade Distribution and Grading Systems) QR 1608 - A l-page questionnaire 
entitled "Questionnaire on Grade Distributions and Grading Systems" has been 


circulated by the Vice President, Illinois State Normal University 


, Normal, 
Illinois. 


(Academic Probation and Suspension) QR 1637 - A 3-page questionnaire entitled 
"Policies and Practices Concerning Academic Probation and Suspension in Public 
Junior Colleges" has been circulated by the Office of Institutional Research 

and Service, The Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


(Counseling) QR 1612 - A 4-page questionnaire entitled "Counseling on the 
Lutheran College Campus" has been circulated as part of a doctoral program. 


(Public Relations) QR 1606 - A 2-page questionnaire entitled "Questionnaire 


on Public Relations Problems, Activities and Needs of California Junior 
Colleges." 
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(Examinations) QR 1599 - has resulted in a 6-page report dated 

February 10, 1960 entitled "An Appraisal of Comprehensive Examinations 

in Liberal Arts Colleges and Universities." "This report is a summary 

of . . answers to a letter of inquiry directed to the deans of 101 
selected liberal arts colleges and universities." For further information 


write to the Dean, DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. 


(Technical Institute) QR 67 - has resulted in a 276-page report entitled 
“The Technical Institute in America." "This report represents the composite 
of some eight man-years of work . . and was conducted under the auspices 

of the Technical Institute Division of the American Society for Engineering 
Education." One of the Carnegie Series in American Education. 


(Foreign Students) QR 1633 - A l-page questionnaire entitled "Survey on 
How Foreign Students Learned of the Educational Institution Where They Are 
Now Enrolled" was mailed on March 11, 1960, to foreign students at 93 
institutions in the United States. "This survey is being conducted under 
the auspices of the Institute of International Education and the National 
Association of Foreign Student Advisers." For further information write to 


the Coordinator of Research Information, Institute of International Education, 
1 East 67th Street, New York 21, New York. 


(International Affairs) QR 1629 - A l-page questionnaire (covering letter 
dated February 29, 1960) entitled "International Affairs in American Higher 
Education," is being circulated as part of a research project initiated by 
members of a graduate class in International Higher Education. 


(Research - International Educational Exchange) QR 1624 - A l-page 
questionnaire requesting “information about research studies on international 
educational exchange . . completed research, research in progress, and your 
suggestions for needed research.” For further information write to the 


1 East 67th Street, New York 21, New York. 


(Education Beyond High School) QR 1596 - A 2-page questionnaire which is 
"being used to inventory post high school educational opportunities of less 
than degree length in the South. This study is a joint project of the 
Southern States Work Conference, the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, and the Southern Regional Education Board." Plans do 
not call for publication of results. 


Coordinator of Research Information, Institute of International Education, a 


(On-Campus Evening Classes) QR 1587 - A 6-page questionnaire dated 
December 15, 1959, entitled "Survey of Policies and Procedures Applicable to 
On-Campus Evening Classes" has been circulated by the Coordinator, Statewide 


Activities, University of Washington, Seattle 3» Washington. 


(Mental Health Services) QR 1571 - A l-page questionnaire to gather "statistim 
on mental health services offered by colleges to their students" has been . 


circulated by the Mental Health Association of Westchester County, 29 Sterling 


Avenue, White Plains, New York. 
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ISSUED BY THE COMMISSION ON THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


No. 8 


March 1960 


A century ago the universities and colleges open to women 
could be numbered on the fingers of one's hands. Today more are 
open to women than to men. But while women's right to knowledge 
is now accepted there are new doubts about its usefulness. When 
women married late, if at all, and looked forward to a career be- 
fore marriage, the value of a college degree was obvious. Today, 
when half the women marry before they are old enough to graduate 
from college, even the educators are saying that it is a waste to 
educate women who will "just get married anyhow." 


Yet our greatest waste in brain power comes from the failure 
of so many more girls than boys among the best of our high school 
graduates to go to college. Women will use their college educa- 
tion in the home, the community, and later on the job. Some will 
make important contributions to knowledge. 


The real problem is, how can they get a college education 
when they marry so young? What can be done to make it easier for 
them to finish at least the undergraduate course? And how can we 
persuade them and their parents that higher education is as essen- 


tial for women as for men? 


THE SPAN OF A WOMAN'S LIFE AND LEARNING 


About a year ago, the members of 
the Commission on the Education of ~ 
Women, meeting in Washington, D.C., 
worked their way through an agenda 
which bristled with requests for ap- 
proval or comment or assistance of 
one sort or another from individuals 
and: organizations (all actively 
interested in some aspect of women's 
education) and heaved a collective 


sigh of relief, only to find that-- 
as the adman would have it--something 
new had been added. 

They were being invited by their 
Chairman to spend the two hours she 
had cannily saved for the occasion 
in re-thinking--against the back- 
ground of the requests on which action 
has just been completed--the proper 
function of the Commission 


Im the course of the preceding dis- 
cussion, it had been necessary for the 
Members to remind each other, as well 
as the originators of the requests be- 
fore them, that the Commission (a) was 
not a research organization, qualified 
to pass on the research designs of others; 
(b) could not, as a part of the American 
Council on Education (itself a "council" 
of organizations and institutions of 
higher education) become a member of 
other bodies made up of representatives 
of organizations: (c) was not in a pos- 
ition to make grants or provide finan- 
cial support for projects not a part of 
its own program. 


Now, at the Chairman's urging, they 
recalled the circumstances which had led 
the Council to establish the Commission 
in 1953--the aftermath of the "hot war" 
years and the prospect of uneasy years 
of "cold war" ahead; the extent to which 
large-scale industrialization was moving 
traditional responsibilities of the indi- 
vidual homemaker out into the community; 
the demands of the expanding economy for 
greater participation of women in the 
nation's work force; the problems creat- 
ed by mobility and the extraordinary 
growth of knowledge in all fields. 


The 1951 Conference on Women in the 
Defense Decade had focused attention on 
the special impact of rapidly changing 
social conditions on women, and partici- 
pants in that meeting joined with others 
in the National Association of Women 
Deans to emphasize the need for effec- 
tive education programs to prepare women 
for the multiple roles required of them 
in modern life. The Commission was es- 
tablished to direct attention to that 
need. 


Since then, three events have contri- 
buted significantly to wider understand- 
ing of these changes and their implica- 
tions for the education of women: the 
publication in 1955 of the Commission's 
interim report, HOW FARE AMERICAN WOMEN? 
the conference sponsored by the American 
Council in 1957 to review the status of 
research on the education of women, 
followed by publication of the report of 
that conference, THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN: 
SIGNS FOR THE FUTURE; and the initiation 


in 1958 of the Commission's informational 
bulletin, The Education of Women, pub- 
lished four or five times a year, which 
reports briefly on research studies and 
other developments of interest to those 
concerned with women's education. 


Noting the wide range of the material 
which has been reviewed in these publi- 
cations, the Commission concluded that 
its most useful function at this time 
might be to focus attention in fairly 
specific terms on observed changes in 
the life patterns of women today and the 
nature of the educational needs arising 
from these changes. The Span of a Woman's 
Life and Learning, just released by the 
Commission, reflects further discussions 
on this point at subsequent meetings which 
extended over a period of several months. 


This brief statement underlines trends 
and events which point to the need for 
more women to have more education--and 
attitudes and actions which stand in the 
way of their getting it. During the com- 
ing months, the Commission hopes to de- 
velop more detailed statements on a num- 
ber of these topics and provide addition- 
al information for the use of those who 
are trying to bridge the gap between the 
needs of the future and the resources of 


D. Dae 


Director 


Copies of The Span of a Woman's Life 
and Learning are available without charge 
from the Commission on the Education of 
Women, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


HOW FARE AMERICAN WOMEN? ($1.00) and 
THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN: SIGNS FOR THE 
FUTURE ($2.00) may be purchased through 
the Publications Office of the American 
Council on Education at the same address. 


The informational bulletin, The Edu- 
cation of Women, is sent to all members 
of the American Council and others who 
receive its publication, Higher Educa- 
tion and National Affairs and to others 
who request that their names be placed 
on the Commission's special mailing list. 
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LIGHT ON THE SUBJECT 
A selected listing of recently published material and research 
projects completed or in process which have come to the atten- 
tion of the Commission and which we think may be helpful to 
persons particularly concerned with women's education today. 


For a long time now, whenever we were asked to suggest a "basic book" on women's 
education, there were two titles that came most often to mind: EDUCATING WOMEN 
FOR A CHANGING WORLD by Kate Hevner Mueller (U. of Minnesota Press, 1954. $4.75) 


and WOMEN IN THE MODERN WORLD--THEIR EDUCATION AND THEIR DILEMMAS by Mirra Komar- 
ovsky (Little, Brown and Company, 1953. $5.00). 


A distinguished addition to this category is A CENTURY OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
FOR AMERICAN WOMEN by Mabel Newcomer (Harper & Brothers, 1959. $5.00). 
Miss Newcomer, whose firm commitment to the importance of higher education 
for women is expressed in the brief statement which appears on the cover 
page of this issue of our bulletin, is Emeritus Professor of Economics of 
Vassar College and her training in this field, combined with her long years 
there as teacher and as Chairman of the Economics Department, enable her to 
write with unique authority about women's education in a world where social 
and economic changes play such an important part in defining what that edu- 
cation should be. Her study is first of all an excellent review of the 
major landmarks in women's education, with particular attention to develop- 
ments in the curriculum, problems of financing women's education, and the 
influence of higher education on women's lives as scholars, workers, home- 
makers, and citizens. One entire chapter deals with the continuing debate 
over women's colleges vs. coeducation, and the final chapter, "What Next?" 


is a provocative summary of important questions about women's education 
which demand our immediate attention. 


More than five years ago, Dean Nancy Lewis of Pembroke College, commented during a 
conference on the education of women at Tulane University that "the female of the 
species homo sapiens has been under such close and concerned surveillance for such 
a long period that it is no wonder the more sensitive among women today are often 
tense and over-anxious." She suggested that probably woman's greatest need at that 
time was for "a period of privacy in which to live and move, to succeed and make 
mistakes, and to have her natural being." That this opportunity has not occurred 
has been, to a considerable degree of course, their own fault; others have been as 
eager as anyone to understand their obligations and their potentialities in the 
multitude of new roles available to--if not required of them. 


Dr. Ruth E. Hartley has been engaged in extensive research on children's 
concepts of male and female roles as offering possible clues to guidance 
techniques which might be useful for helping future generations of women 
adjust to their status and function in the current social scene. Although 
this project has not been completed, some of Dr. Hartley's findings have 
been presented in three papers prepared for professional meetings during 
the past year. Single copies of these papers may be secured from Dr. 
Hartley, Department of Psychology, The City College, New York 31, N. Y. 
Subjects are Children's Concepts of Male and Female Roles; Some Impli- 
cations of Current Changes in Sex-Role Patterns; and Sex-Role Pressures 
and the Socialization of the Male Child. This study is supported by a 
research grant from the National Institute of Mental Health of the U. S. 
Public Health Service. 


Continued on page 6 
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THE SUBJECT OF OUR DELIBERATIONS 


President William C. Fels of Bennington College, speaking at the "summing up" 
session of the Council-sponsored conference on research and women's education at 
Rye, New York, in 1957, emphasized a point he wanted to make with this story: 


At the Ministry of Education in England, when the debate that preceded 
the Education Act of 1944 threatened to leave the solid earth and ascent 
into the clouds of theory, the Minister left the room, went into the 
street, and returned with a smiling, dirty, mischievous-looking urchin, 


and said to the assembled company, "This, gentlemen, is the subject of 
your deliberations." 


Moved by a similar desire to keep in touch with reality, the Commission on the edu- 
cation of Women agreed at its most recent meeting that an early issue of The Educa- 
tion of Women should be prepared in collaboration with the officers of the inter- 
collegiate Association of Women Students, a national organization affiliated with 
the American Council as an Associate Member--which is dedicated to "the cause of 
education for women and development of women student leaders." We are delighted to 
turn the rest of these two pages over to IAWS. 


AN OPEN LETTER FROM THE NATIONAL OFFICERS OF 
THE INTERCOLLEGIATE ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN STUDENTS 


Is the nine o'clock coffee date more important and of more concern to today's col- 
lege woman than the midterm she has the next day? Where does she go during her hour 
break in the morning--to the popular campus spot for coffee or to hear Konrad Adenauer 
speak? Does she try to disguise her interest in the academic side of her college life 
for fear that she could be termed a serious student or an intellectual? 


It is important that young women continue their education beyond high school but it 
is also important that they regard this education with seriousness, and see it as the 
means of preparing themselves to accept the responsibility that will face them in the 
future. They must be trained to understand the world they live in, to be perceptive 
to its demands and to fulfill the roles of homemaker, wage-earner and citizen. This 
November for the first time in history, there will be three million more registered 


women voters than men voters. Are the college women of today being motivated to ac- 
cept this responsibility? ‘ 


College women are capable of meeting the challenges that will face them. They must 
be made aware of what is expected of them and what their life will hold basically 
Then we will have the alert and concerned woman who will be able to function effec- 
tively in her society. 


Karen Davis Terri Galvin 
National President National Executive Secretary 


HOW IT ALL STARTED (Paraphrased from the IAWS Handbook) 


Women's self-governing associations first arose in women's colleges and were in oper- 
ation for a good many years before the idea spread to co-educational campuses. The 
University of Wisconsin pioneered in introducing the idea to co-educational institu- 
tions and the first conference of the Middle Western Intercollegiate Association for 
Women's Self Government, the parent organization of the IAWS, met there in May, 1913. 
The first national meeting was held at Ohio State University in 1923. Since then 
there have been biennial national conventions with regional conventions in off-years. 
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CONCERNS OF IAWS 


A major concern from the beginning has been to provide aid, information, and materi- 
al to help member and non-member schools strengthen their women's student governing 
groups. In the case of non-member schools, the group must first request such aid. 
Member schools automatically receive not only help from the National Executive Board 
on individual problems but also benefits from State Meets, Regional and National Con- 
ventions, Newsletters, and the IAWS Manual. Each of these aids is focused on the in- 
provement of women's student government. This improvement may come through valuable 
contacts made at conventions, or merely correspondence with the members of the NEB, 
or it may be reports of our activities in the American Council on Education. What- 
ever the problem, if IAWS has the knowledge, the personnel, or the information to 
help with its solution, IAWS is ready to help. 


More recently, the Association has been moving away from its earlier concern with 
the structural development of the individual women's governing groups and specific 
campus problems in the direction of broader intellectual interests and consideration 
of the role of a college-trained woman on campus and in the community of her future. 


This trend is illustrated by two resolutions adopted at the 1959 national convention 
held at Arizona State University: 


I. WHEREAS: IAWS seeks to foster a dignity of original thought and 
strengthen the personal goals of young women; 
BE IT RESOLVED: that IAWS member organizations, through their pro- 
grams and discussions, encourage women to integrate the goals of 
their intellectual activities and interests with their desires to 
succeed as wives and mothers. 


II. WHEREAS: the IAWS seeks to strengthen the educational development 
of women in American colleges and universities; 
BE IT RESOLVED: that IAWS encourage and promote efforts to attain 
student participation in curriculum planning and development in 
their respective colleges and universities. 


Another resolution, adopted at the same convention, commented on the need for con- 
tinued research in the area of education for women as outlined in the publication 
EDUCATION OF WOMEN: SIGNS FOR THE FUTURE, and suggested that women graduate stu- 
dents should consider the topics listed ther. cor further study. 


LIAISON WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


It has been customary for the Dean of Women at the school where the next national 
convention is being held to serve ex officio as a member of the IAWS National Execu- 
tive Board and provide liaison with the National Association of Women Deans and 


Counselors. During the past year, NAWDC has appointed a special committee to work 
with IAWS on a continuing basis. 


Other groups with whom correspondence and working relationships are maintained in- 
clude the AAUW, the National Students Association, and other women student govern- 
ment associations. 


As an Associate Member of the American Council on Education, IAWS participates in 

the Council's annual meeting. The national executive secretary of IAWS is currently 
serving on the Council's Commission on the College Student, and the Director of the 
Commission on the Education of Women is a member of the IAWS Resource Personnel Board, 
an advisory group of persons representing various phases of the educational process. 
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LIGHT ON THE SUBJECT . . . Continued 


Editorial Projects for Education, Inc., a new organization which supplies special 
articles written exclusively for alumni magazines, has offered as its second in 
this series a thought-provoking article by Margaret Mead, "Is College Compatible 
with Marriage?" Dr. Mead notes the continuing increase in the number of under- 
graduate marriages and suggests that "before we become too heavily committed to 
this trend, it may be wise to pause and question why it has developed, what it 
means, and whether it endangers the value of undergraduate education as we have 
known it." For a list of magazines carrying this article or for information about 
this service to alumni magazines, write to Editorial Projects for Education, Room 
411, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


A logical companion-piece to the article noted above is a special report 
in the March 7 issue of Newsweek on "Young Wives." This perceptive and 
generally optimistic article analyzes the current discontent of the edu- 
cated young American wife and suggests that she is coming belatedly to 
realize that her goal should be "development of herself as an individual 
not because she is a wife or mother, but because she is a human being." 
Single copies of this issue (with its delightful cover--suitable for 
framing!) may be secured from the magazine's Single Copy Sales Depart- 
ment, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., for 25¢. 


An article in the February 1959 issue of Barnard Alumnae Magazine on working women 
has touched off a lively debate between women who thought they sensed--and resented-- 
a down-grading of the role of homemaker in the article and otherswho felt an equal 
need to defend a woman's right to a career outside the home. The letters to the 
editor in two subsequent issues ring the changes on all of the arguments we have 
been having with ourselves and with others about the proper role of the college- 
educated woman. President Millicent McIntosh finally brought the discussion to a 
close with a reminder that "We all have one obligation: we must continue to grow 
as individuals, and to find the fullest possible expression of our potentialities." 
Tear sheets from the February 29, 1959 issue are available in response to written 
requests to Barnard Alumnae Magazine, 606 West 120th Street, New York 27, N. Y. 


An exciting and forward-looking plan is under consideration at Sarah 
Lawrence College which would make it possible for young women whose 
education has been interrupted by early marriage or other causes to 
resume work leading to a degree in courses especially designed to meet 
their needs--schedule-wise and place-wise. Reference is made to this 
possibility in a stimulating article in the February 1960 issue of 

Sarah Lawrence Alumnae Magazine by Esther Raushenbush, "What Now?" She 
forecasts, within our lifetime, a new revolution in the education of 
women which will recognize the fact that "the central concerns in women's 
lives shift at particular points in their life span” and suggests that 
educators will have to find ways for women to continue their education 
for ends that lie in the future even while they are involved in domestic 
life; and they will also have to provide training or 'retraining' facil- 
ities for able older women who can no longer center their lives in their 
domestic activities." Copies of this article may be secured from Mrs. 
Raushenbush at Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York. 
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CONSULTING AT COLORADO WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


Announcement was made in the December 1958 issue of the bulletin that the 
Commission on the Education of Women was initiating a consulting service to as- 
sist institutions and organizations with special problems related to women's 
education or those interested in seeking improvement of existing programs. The 
first major use of this service--by Colorado Woman's College in Denver--provided 
an instructive and stimulating demonstration of the possibilities this plan offers. 


The general subject under consideration at CWC was a proposal to change from 
a two-year to a four-year program, and a number of consultants had already partici- 
pated in developing plans for more intensive utilization of the physical plant and 
for necessary changes in the curriculum. Particular assistance was requested from 
the Commission to insure that, in developing the new curriculum, full use might be 


made of significant new ideas for matching educational experience to the needs and 
patterns of women's lives. 


On the basis of discussions and correspondence between the President and the 
Dean of the College and the Director of the Commission, arrangements were made to 
have the following consultants spend three days on the CWC campus: 


Dr. Lawrence Bee, Professor of Sociclogy and Home Economics and a 
specialist in the field of marriage and family relations, University 
of Kansas. 


President Franc McCluer of Lindenwood College, under whose administra- 
tion that college had changed from a two- to a four-year program. 


Mrs. Esther Raushenbush, Professor of English Literature and former 
Dean of Sarah Lawrence College. 


During their stay at the College, the consultants met with individual faculty 
members, took part in group discussions involving the entire faculty and administra- 
tive officers, and answered questions at a final meeting with the Board of Trustees. 
A measure of the "engagement" of everyone concerned may be found in the fact that, 
although these consultations took place just a few days before Christmas, there 
were few empty chairs at the large group meetings and adjournments had to be arbi- 
trarily declared while comments and questions were still flying. 


An important factor in the success of this consulting arrangement was empha- 
sized by one of the visitors who commented (a little ruefully and breathlessly be- 
tween tightly scheduled appointments) that the people at CWC really knew how to 

The Board of Trustees of the College, at its January Quarterly meeting, unanim- 
ously approved the plan to change the status of CWC from a two-year Junior College 
to a four-year Baccalaureate degree granting school, effective with the freshman 
class now on campus. 


A more detailed account of the many steps involved in bringing faculty, stu- 
dents and parents, and trustees to a considered and happy decision of this kind 


will appear in the July issue of THE EDUCATIONAL RECORD, published by the American 
Council on Education. 
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NEW COMMISSION MEMBERS 


Dr. Arthur S. Adams, President of the 
American Council on Education, has ap- 
pointed three new members of the Commis- 
sion on the Education of Women to replace 
Gordon W. Blackwell, Gertrude W. Cavins, 
and Helen R. LeBaron, whose terms expired 
at the end of 1959. New appointees who 
will serve until December 31, 1962, are 
Charles S. Davis, President of Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina; Miss 
Grace Henderson, Dean, College of Home 
Economics, Pennsylvania State University, 
Pennsylvania; Miss Catherine Robbins, 
President of Pasadena City College, Pas- 
adena, California. 


Mrs. Mary I. Bunting, newly appointed 
President of Radcliffe College and Chair- 
man of the Commission during 1959, asked 
to be released from both the Chairman- 
ship and membership on the Commission be- 
cause of additional responsibilities con- 
nected with her new position. Dean Mar- 
garet Habein replaces Dean Bunting as 
Chairman of the Commission, and Mrs. Lois 
Irish, Assistant Director, College Schol- 
arship Service, College Entrance Examin- 
ation Board, has been appointed to fill 
out Dean Bunting's term on the Commission. 


COMMISSION ON THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN 
OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 


MARGARET HABEIN, Dean, Fairmount College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
University of Wichita; CHAIRMAN 


MARGARET CULKIN BANNING, Author, Duluth, Minnesota 
OLIVER C. CARMICHAEL, Educator, Asheville, North Carolina 


CATHERINE B. CLEARY, Vice President, First Wisconsin Trust Company, 
Milwaukee 


WILLIAM H. CONLEY, Educational Assistant to the President, Marquette 
University 


CHARLES S. DAVIS, President, Winthrop College 


GRACE M. HENDERSON, Dean, College of Home Economics, Pennsylvania 
State University 


LOIS D. IRISH, Assistant Director, College Scholarship Service, College 
Entrance Examination Board, New York City 


CATHERINE J. ROBBINS, President, Pasadena City College 
ARTHUR S. ADAMS, President, American Council on Education, ex officio 


OPAL D. DAVID 
Director 


AAUW FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


The Fellowships Awards Committee of 
the American Association of University 
Women has announced that $108,500 will 
be awarded in fellowships for 1961-62, 


The forty fellowships which the sum 
will provide are open to women of the 
United States who either have their Ph.D. 
or who will have fulfilled all require- 
ments for this degree except the disser- 
tation, and to women who have achieved 
professional recognition. The fellow- 
ships are not restricted by age or field 
and may be used for research or study 
abroad or in the United States. 


Applications must be on file before 
December 1, 1960. Information about the 
1961-62 fellowships may be obtained from 
the Fellowships Office, AAUW Educational 
Foundation, 1634 Eye Street, N.W., in 
Washington, D. C. 


TAKE ME TO YOUR LEADER! 


Every now and then the President of a 
college or university which is a member 
of the American Council on Education asks 
to have his name added to a special mail- 
ing list to receive The Education of 
Women, the informational bulletin which 
the Commission publishes four or five 
times a year. While this always pleases 
us, it also places us in a quandary. We 
know that a copy of the bulletin is 
mailed to every member of the Council. 
The thought occurs at this point that some 
conscientious assistant has intercepted 
our offering and redirected it to the Dean 
of Women (who probably already has her own 
copy) or to the Library or some other 
likely destination. We realize that pro- 
tective measures of this kind are neces- 
sary to keep administrators from sinking 
without a trace in an ocean of printed 
matter, but just this once--because of 
the special nature of this issue--we 
would like to be sure that the top admin- 
istrative official in every institution 
enrolling women students has a chance to 
see what we have to say. Please? 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Woodrow Wilson The Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foundation has 

Fellows Named made known the names of 1259 winners of its fellowship 
dy awards for 1960-61. The announcement was made by Sir 

Hugh Taylor, president of the Foundation. 

The awards carry a basic stipend of $1500 plus family allowances and full 
costs of a year's graduate study at any university of the recipient's choice in 
the United States or Canada. 

The winners come from 355 universities and colleges in the United States and 
Canada and were selected from 8,800 applicants representing 861 institutions. They 
will study at 83 different graduate schools in the United States and Canada. Most 
are in the humanities or social sciences, but there are also 224 scientists and : 
mathematicians among them. 

One unusual feature of the Woodrow Wilson Fellowships is that students may not 
apply directly for the award--they must be nominated by a faculty member. For this 
reason practically all of the candidates are superior students, and it is con- 
sidered an academic honor just to be nominated. But, since the Foundation can make 
only approximately 1200 awards annually, there are each year, according to the 
Foundation’s national director, Dr. Hans Rosenhaupt, a large number of well- 
qualified and deserving candidates who do not receive fellowships. This year 
there were 1203 such candidates who were given "Honorable Mention." A list of 
their names, fields of study, and undergraduate schools has been sent to the deans 
of all graduate schools in the United States and Canada and to the Foundation's 
representatives on some 1,000 campuses. It is anticipated that in this way most 
of them will receive alternative awards either directly from universities or from 
other organizations. 


Guidance Institutes Twenty-two colleges and universities will conduct National 
in 1960-61 Academic Defense Counseling and Guidance Training Institutes dur- 
Year Are Announced ing Academic Year 1960-61, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 


cation Lawrence G. Derthick has announced. The program, 
under Title V-Part B of the National Defense Education Act, will provide additional 
counseling and guidance training for about 800 secondary school teachers. The 
program also seeks to improve qualifications of present counselors. Previously 
announced under the same program, were short-term Institutes to be held at 84 col- 
leges and universities next summer for about 3,000 secondary school teachers. 
(See this Bulletin, Vol. IX, No. 5.) Most of the teachers who will attend the 
institutes will have had some counselor training, and in many cases the training 
offered at the institutes will enable them to complete their academic requirements 
for state certification as counselors. 

Those interested in enrolling, Commissioner Derthick said, should apply 
directly to the institute in which they are interested, and not to the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

Six of the 22 regular-session institutes will be conducted during the full 
academic year. Four will enroll students for both semesters. Two will enroll 
one set of students during the first semester and another set during the second. 
The remaining 16 institutes will be cqniucted for less than a full academic year, 
generally for one semester only. 

Enrollees from public secondary schools who attend the institutes will re- 
ceive stipends of $75 a week plus $15 a week for each dependent. Enrollees from 
private schools attend the institutes without charge, but receive no stipends. 
Federal funds for the regular-session institutes for 1960-61 will total 
$2,390,000. The names of the institutes follow: 
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Couneeling and Guidance Training Institutes - Full Academic Year. 


Atlanta University (Atlanta, Ga.); Pennsylvania State University, The (University 
Park, Pa.); University of Florida (Gainesville, Fla.); University of Minnesota 
(Minneapolis, Minn.); University of Missouri (Columbia, Mo.); University of Southern 
California (Los Angeles, Calif.). 


Counseling and Guidance Training Institutes - Less Than Full Academic Year. 


Arizona State University (Tempe, Ariz.); Boston University (Boston, Mass.); 
College of the City of New York (New York, N.Y.); George Peabody College for Teachers 
(Nashville, Tenn.); Michigan State University of Agriculture and Applied Science 
(East Lansing, Mich.); Ohio State University, The (Columbus, Ohio); Oregon State 
System of Higher Education (Portland, Oreg.); Purdue University (Lafayette, Ind.); 
San Diego State College (San Diego, Calif.); Teachers College, Columbia University 
(New York, N. Y.). 

University of Denver (Denver, Colo.); University of Georgia (Athens, Ga.) ; 
University of North Dakota (Grand Forks, N. D.); University of Texas (Austin, Tex.) ; 
University of Wisconsin (Madison, Wis.); Washington State University (Pullman, Wash.). 


Armed Forees Day The Armed Forces of the United States, throughout the 
Scheduled in May country and overseas, will be hosts to their American and 


international neighbors May 14-22, 1960, when the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and Reserve Forces throw open their gates 
to give friends at home and abroad an opportunity to see all aspects of our national 
strength. The 1960 observance will emphasize the role of our Armed Forces in the 
Free World POWER FOR PEACE. 

As in previous years, the observance will feature "open house" events in posts, 

camps, stations, bases, and defense facilities where hundreds of exercises, exhibits, 
and demonstrations will be presented for civilian guests. 


President Eisenhower has issued a proclamation which includes the following 
statement concerning the purpose: 


"It is America's hope and purpose to work continually toward peaceful adjust- 
ment of international differences, and it is fitting that Armed Forces Day 
again emphasize the fact that our strength is dedicated to keeping the peace." 


A joint command, to include all uniformed Services, coordinates Armed Forces 
Day activities in each of seven geographical areas of the United States. A pro- 
ject officer coordinates the program in each area. 

Information as to national, state, or local plans may be obtained at any Armed 
Forces active or reserve command or recruiting station, or from the Office of Pubic 
Services, Department of Defense, Room 2E772, The Pentagon, Washington 25, D. C. 
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